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REPORT. 

MR. SMITFJ, of Franklin, from the commitlee to whom was referrfid 
a number ot p^titltms, signed by\citizens of.this commonwealth, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and on other subjects iri relation to the coloured population of this 
country, made the followmg 

REPORT, 

That they have not, on account of their various and important 
other dulies, been able to bestow that inquiry and attention on the 
several matters now under consideration, which their vast imporuuic3 
and the number and respectability ol the petitioners demand. Tho 
welfare and happiness of the country liowever, seem to require the 
expression of legisliitive opinion on these exciting and perplexing sub- 
jects. Your committee do not desire to shrmk from the discharge of 
any duty devolving upon them from the^position ihey occupy ;-'t<iey 
will, in a ceikn manner, endeavour to stare their views on the several 
petitions referred to ihem, and however adverse these views may be 
io those of the petitioners, yet it is confidently believed that they are 
in accordance with the best inlerests of the Union, and will bo sanc- 
tioned by a large majority of ihe people «f this and of the other 
states. 

Slavery existed in the ancient Roman and Grecian Republics in all 
its deformity, and no doubt contributed its share to their gradual decay 
and fin?*l ruin. The American Republif. is cursed wiih the same 
appalling and growing evil, which hangs like an incubus on her other- 
wise prosperous and glorious destiny. Butihe people of i his count ry 
are not answerable for its origin and introduction within her territf»ry» 
f his sin lies at th'. door of Great B iiain and other foreign pownrs. 
The first emigrants to America were of ibe white race, chiefly from 
the mother country, and were devoted to the-principles of Jree govt^rn- 
Tnent. Tho introduction ol the Alrican race among the colc^nistSj is 
jfnown to have been against their consent, and was the result tif 
ion igYi -^ur^dity^ An excellent writer on the constitution, speakmg of 
the slave trade ijays, *^ It is well known that it constituted a grievance 
of which some 6f the col o nip*? complaiBad, before the revolution, tliat 
the introduction of slaves was encourao;ed bv the crown : artd that 
prohibitory laws were negatived." The original craft of the Jjf cia- 
raii^n of Independence, by Mr. Jefferson, contains a very strong and 
remarkable clause on this subject, evincing the views and (i-elings of 
the people at that time, and affording ample evidence to exeulpait the 
colonists from the sin of introducin ' slavery isito the colonies, in 
th.s original draft the slave trade is denounced *' as a piratical v.ar- 



fare, ihe approbrium of infidel powers, and the warfare of ihc Chrisiian 
Km^f of Great Britain determined lo keep 0|)ei) a m;u kel wheo) nm) 
should be bought and aold aud it is added that *'he (ihe King) has 
prosfiiitled his negative for suppressing every legislative atienipt to 
prohibit ( r restrain this execrable commerce." 

Thus introduced into the colonies, the Africans vverq bou^^ht and 
sold as slaves ; and the pcr.le who fled from tyranny, in their native 
land, became, in a degree, familiarized to their servile and degraded 
condition. The horrible Irafiic in human beings, was prosecuied by 
foreign nations without restraint. When the constitution ol iIk; 
United States was.adopted, this traftic was carried on with the sanction 
and encouragement of every civilized nation of Europe, and by none 
with more eagerness and enterprize than England. At this period, 
the framers of that constitution determined lo lay a sure foundation 
for the abolition of the slave trade, by introducing into it a clause 
giving Congress the power, after the year 1808, lo prohibit the mu 
gratian and importation of sUves. This power Congress has long 
since exercised, by passing laws with severe penalties for the total 
abolition of the slave trades The writer on constitutional law before 
quoted, in commenting on. this clause of the constitution says, "It is 
to the honor of America that she should have set the firsr example of 
interdicting an<j abolishing the slave trade in modern times; and 
fu.-ther says, " America stood forth, alone, uncheered and unaided, 
in stamping ignominy upon this traffic, on the very face of her con- 
stitution of government, alllh)Ugh there were strong temptniions of 
interest to draw her aside from the performance of this great moral 
duly." Mr. Madison, in one of the numbers of the Fedcniist, 
speaking of this same clause, holds, this language — '* Happy would it 
be for the unfortunate Africans, if an equal prospect lay before them, 
of being redeemed fn)m the oppression of their European breiliven. 
But although the abolition of the foreign slave trade, so far as Anioiica 
was concerned, was provided for and carried into eftect,' yet domestic 
slavery wusrivited upon her by the selfish and mischievous policy of 
the mother country. In the formation of the constitution many 
difficulties, were encountered, and its final adoption was the resuil ot 
comproniise and concession. In this spirit of compromise and con 
ceasion, several provisions were introduced for the express be ientol 
those states where the institution of domestic slavery was estabhsluo 
It is not for us to s'lppose that these provisions should have .H^^* 

omitted, it is enou^jh for us to knovv that thev were tj-^'-f:^"' '^^l'^ ' 

1 .! . T .u u J I • . 1 I u. ^v-ould not now ue en- 

and that if they had been omiited we imm'^^ ■■ ^ , , , rp,„, 
11 • , .tirfnTTTeunion of these states. Itius 

jecognized, slavery existed at the adoption of the oyonsiitulion. ine 
general government has no power to abolish it in any of the sf.'iie?. 
This can only be effected b} state h^gislaiior.. Several of iho states 
have long since passed laws, under the benign op'-'ration of which, iho 
gradual abolition of slavery within their limits, has been or isa!)f)Ui be- 
ing etTected. But in of hci states of the Union if still exists, and is recog- 
nized not only by their own constitutions and laws, and the oon:?titi;" 
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lioi) nirl laws of the Uniu^d States ; but impliedly at least, if not ex- 
pressly, l)y the laws of fjvnry other s'ale — lor every state is consliiu- 
lionai y boiuid, with good laiili, to carry into full efrect the provisions 
of ihe coii>;iiiuli(fn oi" the Uiiiicd Slates, which were adopted ior the 
hm-ih of ilie slave [loiding states. Under such circiuristances the 
coMit)iiiiee cannot consont to consider the question of the abolition ol 
siavciy, in the t)iher states of this Unioiijorin the District of Colunihia, 
;b r. niero abstract question to be deterniined by the dictates of natural 
justice, of hunaanity, of religion and of the best feelings of the human 
heart. I{ the committee felt themselves at liberty to act from these 
motives, they would rejoice in the op|)ortunity, as well as privilege, of 
rocommonding the total and immediate eniancipation of every man, 
woman and cliild held in bondai^e, so that they might bo as free a» 
tt'.e air which they breathe. This- question, however, must be viewed 
in u consiiruiional and legal manner — must be discussed and consid- 
ered in reference to the provisions of the constitution and laws of the 
ntlier sta!t?s as they really and. actually are, and not as we may think 
ihov aught to be. 

The several objects of the petitioners may be said to be of two kinds. 
TIio-o which they desire to be efiected by slafe legislation; and those 
which they desire to be effec'ed by ^fedenil legislation. For this pur- 
pose they request the passage of several laws by the legislature; and 
tile passage of several resolutions recommending to our senators 
and members in congress to pass certain laws which they specify. — 
The commiltee will first consider the petitions which request stuU 
legislation. 

S^^voi-a! of these petitions pray that a law may be passed to abolish 
dlldhiincliom of cohr. The only meaning the committee can at- 
tach to this language is, that a law may be pas.^ed putting the negro 
"n a political, social, and civil equality with the white man. Thesd 
petitioners manifest a great deal of zeal in J he cause m which they 
are orjgaged, without much knowledge. To raise the negro (o a 
pofkim/. equality with the white freeman, would be unconstitutional. 
The right of the frirmer to exercise the privilege ol voting at eleC'^ 
lious, was formerly enjoyed, in some parts of the state, but denied m- 
<>!her parts. As the number of the colored population, however, in 
j^r-^ispd, public inquiry and opposition to its enjoyment were excited, 
t he subject was finally brought before the Supreme court, and thede- 
"^'^'on of that court deliberately formed was adverse, to the exercise of 
such a pVVfrit^prc. Not long after this decision, the convention of del- 
<^gfitC3 assembled "to furm a new constitution. This convention, 
amongst other important amcndmenis, proposed one which confined 
the right of suflragc to the zt'/u/g^freerntri of the stale. This amf nd- 
i«cnt so important in its character and eflrcts, received ihe ^o'pmn 
suiictiun of the people, and is now a part of the constitution which we 
have all been sworn to su[),port. The negro tlien cannot constitu- 
tionally be elevated to the rank of an elector — he is not permitted to 
participate in the exercise of the sovereign power of the state — he is 
politically inferior to the white freeman ; and if the members of this 



Icjgislature were to pass n law elevating him to an equality with the- 
latjor, they would do so in violation of their ouths and the constitution. 
In other respects, however, so lar as the operation of the laws are 
concerned, the ne^^ro is put on an equality with the white man. 7'he 
fiame laws equally protect the persons, the liberty, the piroperly, the 
reputations and the lives of both. They make no distinction beiweea 
the two. If the negro does not participate in the choice of those who • 
make the laws and who administer them, yet he enjoys all the bless- 
ings and- advantages of the protection of those laws which are made 
to operate with equal force and effect as well Ufon those who do par- 
ticipate in such choice as upon himself. But in other respects the 
colored popuhiiion certamiy occupy an inferior grade in society, and 
no law that can be passed, contrary to public feeling and sentiment, 
can elevate them to a higher grade. This is not to be effected by le- 
gislation. What do the petitioners propose should be done» to eifeci 
their object? What particular kind of law do they desire? They 
deal altogether in generalities. How can the distinctions of color be 
abolished without breaking down , all the barriers of society, doing 
violence to pul)lic teeling, to public decorutw, and to the established 
customs and usages of the land 1 Any law that would propose to do 
tliis, would remain a dead letter on the statute book ; and the reprc- 
sentaiive who would give it his sanction would probably never be 
called on to participate in the passage of another. Before the object 
of the petitioners could be efiected a total revolution would have to 
take place in the feelings, the habits, the sentiments and the prejudices 
of the people. But suppose all this was accomplished and the Afri- 
can race sliould become equal in numbers or nearly so, with the 
white population ; would there be no danger of collisions between the 
two? Nature herself by a broad line of distinction, has separated 
the two races. This separation has been widened, fortified and per- 
petuated, by a deep roo;ed prejudice, feelings of animosity, the habits 
and customs of society, and by an abiding sense of wrong and in- 
justice which the inferior race conceive they have sustained at the 
hands of the other. The equality which the petitioners wish to es- 
tablish could not be maintained. A fearful and desperate struggle 
would lake place for the mastery. Who could tell the result ? But 
the subject is a painful one and the committee will not pursue it. 

Petitions, numeiously signed, are before the committee, praying; for 
the passage of a hnv,granting the right of trial by jury to all huma>^. 
iags in cases where liberty is in question. The objedt o^'-*"°*^ P*^'^^?/!^** 
is to grant a jury trial lo'fuiritives from labor f> • ^^l^er states, j his 
is a subiect of vast, irrmo^^^- ^/ ^7^''^ ^'^"^^^n to the whole 

,.ov - '»"^ti^nipt w^smade, m the late reform convention, 

to introduce such a provision into the new constitution, but af er full 
argum.*nl, and mature deliberaiion, it was rejected. The committee 
do not hesitate to say that the prayer of the petiouors cannot be gran- 
ted, without violating the cdnstiinfion and laws of the United Suites, 
and ersdangHring the peace, prosperity and integrity of the Union,' 
The cor.stitution of the United States is us follows: '•No person 



" held to service or labor in one slate, under the laws thereof, esca- 
rping into another, shall in consequence ol any law or regulation 
"therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shati be de- 
*"liyered up, on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
"shall be due." It is evident that this provision was introduced sole- 
ly for the benefit of the slave holding stales; and i^ an evidence of 
that compromise and concession in vhich ihe constitution was adop- 
ted. Without it the union of the states could not have been estab- 
lished, at least not on a permanent basis. No such provision was 
contained in the article of confederation. But the want ot it was • 
felt as an intolerable inconvenience by the slave holding states. 
When reclamations of fugitives from labor were made, by iheir ow- 
ners, in the non slave holding states, either no aid was furnished them, 
or they were met with open resistance. This provision, indeed, was - 
a sacrifice made by the northern and middle slates to secure the bles- 
sings of the union, and as long as these blessings continue, that sac- 
rifice should continue to bo renewed, on the altar of public good, in the 
same spirit in which it was originally offered* This provision evi- 
dently contemplates that the fugitive is to be delivered up on a sum- 
mary proceeding without the formality of a trial at common law. If 
the fugitive have a right to freedom, he can have the question tried 
in tho^tate to which he is removed. By the constitution, the fugitive 
from justice is to be delivered up on demand of the executive of the • 
state from which lie fled. As well might a jury trial be claimed for 
him as for the fugitive from labor. The language, in relation to them, 
IS the same, and was intended, in both cases, to affect a delivery, by 
summary proceedings, on prima fau'e evidence of guilt, in the one 
case, and of servitude and ownership in the other. The federal 
powers on these subjects are plenary and exclusive. Within a few 
years after the adoption of the constitution, an act of congress was 
passed, sanctioned by President Washington, to carry into practical 
operation, the powers vested in the federal legislature, on the subject 
of fugitives from labor. By this act, the owner, his agent, or attorney ' 
is authorised to seize or arrest the fugitive wherever he may be found, 
and take him before any judge of the circuit or district courts of the 
United Slates, or before any magistrate of a.- county, city, or town 
corporate wherein such seizure or arrest may be made, and upon 
proof to- the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, thai the fugitive, 
under the laws of the state from which he fled, owes service or labor 
to such owner, it is the duty of such judge or magistrate to give a cer- 
tificate thereof to such-owner, his agent or attorney, which shall be a 
an^f.iqnt warrant for removing such fugitive to the state from which 
he fled, ^■'•'^^-vnrth section, inflicts a severe penalty on anv person, . 
who shall Unowingry jj",g agent, or at- 

torney in seizing or arresting thoTugifive; 

and sanctioned by some of the men who were in the convention that 
framed the constitution^ and with the provisions of that instrument so 
fresh before them, has now been in operation for near half a century^ 
and its propriety or constitutionality has not been questioned, untit 
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lecenlly. The validity of (his act of congress, wns recognized by 
ihe suprmmecourt of Pennsyivania, as early as 17^5. In the prose- 
cution connnnenced and carried on wiih aroatzeal and energy aj^ainst 
Samuel Ricliards, by the society for the abolition of slavery, Chief Jus- 
tice M'Kean holds this language: "But. upon the whole, we arc- unan- 
imously of opinion, as soon as it was proved the negro was a slave, 
that not only his master had a right to s iise and cairy him away\ 
but that in case he absconded or resisled, it was the duty o*' every 
magistrate to employ all the legitimate means'ol coerc on jo hispov/^r, 
lor securing and restoring the negro to the service of his pwner, whith- 
ersoever he might he afterwards earned." The act oT Congress ig 
again recognized as the law of the land, in 1816, in the case of the 
commonweahh against Hollnway, tried before the jiidges of the su- 
preme court — chief justice Tilghman, judge Yeates, and judge Gib* 
son composing the court. In the case of Wright against Hall, in 
1819, in the same court, the act of Congress came directly before 
the court and was fully recognized in all its provisions. Chief jus- 
tice Tilghman in delivering the opinion of the court says, "it plainly 
appears from the whole scope and tenor of the constitution and act of 
Congress, that the fugitive was to be delivered up, on a summary 
proceeding, without the delay of a formal trial in a court of commoa 
law. But if he had really a right to freedom, that right was not im- 
paired by this proceeding; he was placed just in the situation in which 
he stood before he fled, and might prosecute his right in the slate to 
which he belonged.'' And again, speaking ol the certificate granted, 
for the removal of the fugitive, in conformity to ihe act of congress, 
he says, *'That cerliticate therefore was a legal warrant to remove 
the plaintiff to the state of Maryland. But if this writ of //om'we rc- 
plegiando is to issue from a state cuurt, what is its effect, but to ar- 
rest the warrant of judge Armstrong and thus defeat the constitution 
and law of the United States?" The supreme courts of New York 
and Massachusetts have also given (heir judicial sanction to this act 
of Congress; and all the writers on constitutional law, to which the 
committee have had access, treat it as the undoubted law of the land, 
binding in ail its regulations, on the people of the United States.— 
Many other authorities might be cired, but the committee deem those 
referred to amply sufficient. To grant a jury trial to fugitives from 
labor would be an abortive attempt to contravene and violate the con- 
stitution of the United States, and would be considered as an act of 
direct hostility to the interests of the slave holding states, and would 
be the means of greatly increasing that pre]udice and*"!!! feeling which 
already unhappily have existence. If fugitives from labor were entitled 
to a jury trial in Pennsylvania, their number would be increp^^^'^f^f^ 
fold, and the time of our courts would bo taken «n ' * "fy'"^ *, 
right to freedom ; unnecessnrvnnri.ov.Y-- . -^"^^^ would take place 

^„.„ - P"^ imrhense Joss in sustaining his rights; 

and the whole slave holding community would become hostile to 
Pennsylvania and treat the law as an intolerable grievance. Mea- 
sures of retaliation would be resorted to ; and that friendly intercourse 
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and n?iUunl good will and confidence, vvhich should bo cherished be- 
twct? 1 this and the other slates would be destroyed, and dangerous 
collisions would frequ(intly occur. The act passed in 1780, for the 
graduul abolition of slavery in this state, and several years before the 
adoption of the constitution of the United Stales, made provision that 
nothing therein contained should give relief or shelter to any abscond- 
ing 0.' runaway slave from any other states ; but that the owner should 
have I ho like right and aid to demand, claim ana take him away, as he 
had ijjforo the passage of the act. The act of the 17th March, 1820, 
to prevent kidnappings prohibits justices of the peace and aldermen 
from taking cognizance, under the act of Congress, of fugitives fr6m 
labe!-. The last act en the subject of kidnapping and fugitives from 
labor was passed the 25ih March, 1826 This act has been much 
cim()lained of by some of the slave holding states. It is alleged by 
them that some of its provisions are repugnant to the constitution of 
the United States, and the act of Congress, and therefore inoperative 
and void so far as this repugnance exists. The .--tate of Maryland has 
sent a delegate during this session, who, in a manner friend.y and 
conciliatory, and becoming the dignity as well of the state he repre- 
sents as this state, has communicated his reasons for the opinion enter- 
tained, by his state, of the character of this actc It is for the wisdom 
of the legislature to take such measures on this snbject as may be 
deemed just and proper^ 

Some of the petitioners pray that all acts of Assembly within this 
state, not expressly required by the constitution of the tJnite'd States 
whieh authorize or sanction the existence of slavery within this state, 
or which permit slaves to be brought into the state and here held in 
bondage for any period whatever, may be forthwith repealed. The 
act of 1780, for the gradual abolition of slavery, was the work of the 
patriots and philanthropists of the revolution, and is one of the bright- 
est pages of our history. 

Their fondest anticipations of its beneficial results have been am- 
ply realized. The experience of more than half a century, has pro- 
ved its wisdom and oenevolent character. The committee cannot 
conceive that any additional legislation is necessary. By the pro- 
visions of this law every negro or mulatto child born after the first 
day of March 1780, was declared to be free ; and all negroes or mu- 
lattoes born before thatperiod,and then held as slaves, were required to 
be registered within a particular period, and if not registered according 
to the act they became free. None the n, under any c'rcumstances, can 
be hold as slaves, except those born before the date of the act,and those 
who are so held must necessarily be more than fifty-nine years old 
and iTi03v<,f 4|,em much older. The committee have no means of 
ascenaming tneu ^.^act number, but it must be very inconsiderable, 
and by the course of nature -.^-rji^^ io^^ Jythe humane provi- 
sions of the law, their owners or their heirs, "^smmnts^, ^^^^^^. 
tors or assigns are liable for their support and maintenance, unless 
where they were manumitted before the age of twenty-eight. What 
would the petitioners have done for these superamiated beisgs ?— 
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Thoy have now a legal claim for support on those who have been - 
bene/itted by their labors and services during their years of vijror and 
pri/ne of, fe; and they should not be set adrift in the world to live 
out the remainder of their days in misery and want. This would be 
a relief to the master and not to the slave> All slaves brought into 
the slate by persons inhabiting or residing here or intending to re- 
side here are immediately free. Those brought into the state by 
persons passing through or sojourning in the state are also free, if 
retained in the stale longer than six months except in the case of 
members of congress, foreign ministers and consuls. 

Otlier petitioners pray for the passage of a law more effectually 
to prevent all willful or malicious disturbance of public moclinffs, 
lectures or assemblies, whether political or otherwise, and also • 
law requiring adequate remuneration to be made through imp. 
tribunals to all individuals or their lawful representatives who 
be injured in person or estate by riots or mobs in any part, of this 
commonwealth. The scenes of riot and tlisorder which have Oi^cur- 
red in this state for some years past, in con-sequence of meetings held' 
and lectures delivered on the subject of the immediate abolition of 
slavery, are to be deeply deplored, and every good citizen shoi?ld ea- 
deavor to prevent their repetition. The laws are made for the pro- 
teciion of all, and should be enforced whenever they ■ have been vio- 
iaieu. The committee hsowever deem llle existing laws amply suffi- 
cient for the peace, security and welfare of ihe country. Th«j! defect 
is not in the laws but in their administration, and in the conduct of 
those who provoke their violation. In a country of laws like ours 
every respect and obedience to them should be carefully inculcated 
and rigidly exacted. Every man should cheerfully submit to them. 
His peace, his happiness, his property, his reputation, his liberty and 
his life depend upon their protection. Every symptom of insubor- 
dination should be carefully suppressed. The laws are the result of 
ihe sovereign will of the people, and receive all their power and 
sanction from their virtual or actual consent. The permanency and 
prosperity of the federal and slate governments, so excellent in their 
structure and operations, depend on the due regard to, and judicious 
administration of the laws. Lei it be the duty ef every magistrate 
and every private citizen to aflford his assistance and influence in their 
due execution ; and let it also be their duty to abstain from the prop- 
agation of opinions and sentimenis inimical to the peace of tfie coun- 
try, and to the integrity of the union, and from holding public meet- 
ings which, from their obnoxious character have a direct tendency to 
produce disorder, violations of the peace and riots, and such com- 
plaints as are contained in the petitions now under considerate^"' 
soon cease to be maiie. 

Some of the petitioners pray that reso,!."- ""^y be passed declar 
in" that cont^resa i^--. . ".muonal power to abolish slavery m 
4:....l^;^ oT Oolumbia, in the several trrritpries, and to prohibit and 
abolish the slave trade between the several states, and that such 
power should be immediately exercised ,• and also pray that a resolu- 



tian may be passed protesting againsi the annexation of Texas to, or 
tho admission oi" any new st.^Ue into the Union, whose constitution 
toleratfts domestic slavery. The committee, after such examination 
and rollection us \\my have been enabled to give these subjects, have 
come to the conclusion that it k inexpedient to pass the resolutions 
. de>ired by the peiiiioners. The annexation of Texas to the Union ia 
not before congress. The propositions of union made by that republic 
have been tormaily withdrawn by her. constituted agents; and it is 
deemed altogethc^r gratuitous and inexpedient to agitate the question 
when it may be those propositions will not be renewed. 

The constitution provide^s that "new states may be admitted by 
conjjress into this Union." The committee are not aware that anv 
application for admission is pending belore congress. The power of 
admission is> one of very importaai character, and involves in its 
exercise the consideration of the best interests and destinies of the 
American nation. The committee would not undertake te decide, in 
anticipation, the question of admission of any new state into the 
Union, and of what particular features her constitution should be in 
order to entitle her to admission. The painful and dangerous exci'e- 
ment in 1820, which agitated the nation from one end to the other, 
on the Missouri question, is well recollected. The final admission of 
that slate was efiecled by compromise, the principles of which are 
considered by some as obligatory and applicable in the admission of 
future new states. By this compromise, the question of admission 
may depend on the geographical position of the state to Jj^e admitted. 
The committee do not pretend to say whether this compromise is 
binding or not. They think it time enough to discuss th% question 
whenever it arises on an application for admission. " Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil »hereof.">.' 

The power of congress to abolish and prohibit the right of trading 
in slaves, from one state to another, has been denied by the slave 
holding slates. Its exercise would be considered as an unconstitu- 
tional act, and as a violation of an undoubted right. Those who 
claim this power for congress, base it on that part of the consiifution 
which gives it powi^r to regulate commerce among the several siatf^s. 
But a power to regulate certainly does not carry with it a power to 
abolish and destroy^ which the petitioners have in contemplation. 
Congreps cannot abolish slavery in any of the states, nor interlere 
■?vitb the rights of the owner. The property which the owner has in 
his slave Is roaoirnized by law, and as to the right of disposal is as 
unlimited and absbmpD any dther property. The prayers 

of the petitioners certainly ougTittd tie grarjmrTrn^--o-^^ 
tionally done, and so as not to interfere with the internal regulations 
of any of the stales. The committee do not wish to be considered as 
denying or affirming the power of congress, but they have no hesi'a- 
tion in saying, thai it is unwise and inexpedient at present to pass a 
resolution affirming such power in congress and recommending its 
immediate exercise. 

Tho committee do not intend to discuss the subject of the mere 
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nbsiract power ofcongress to abolish slavfry in the District ol' Colum- 
bia, but ihoy have come lo the conclusion that such a power .should 
not be exercised without the consent oC its inhabi'.ants. Congress has 
lepoatedly a»d .solemnly refused lo interfere, and as often declared 
tijeir want i>f powei\ As early as 1700, a reaoliuion was passed 

Thr.t congress has no poiv'er to interfere in the emancipation of 
niaves, or in the treatment of them, in any of the states, it remaining 
with the several states alone to provide any regulations therein which 
iuimanity or policy may require." 'I'he same opinions have been 
expressed on every occasion when necessary, ever since. In 1836, 
the house of representatives declared "that con^jress ought not to 
interfere in any way v.'ith slavery in the district of Columbia, because 
it would be a violation of the public laith, unwise, impolitic, and dan- 
gerous to the Union." At the same session, the senate rejected 
abolition petitions by a very large majority. The institution of 
slavery in the states is municipal and not national, and belongs 
exclusively to the slates. Among the powers conferred on congress 
is one "to exercise exclusive iegifalation, m ail cases whatever, over 
such district, not exceeding ten miles square, as may by cession of 
particular stales, and the acceptance ol congress bpcome the seal of 
the government of the United States." Tiie first congress met, under 
the constitution, on the 4ih of March, 1789, and the government was 
then organized. The general powers of the government were from 
that period exercised ,* and the union of the states was complete. 
These general powers extended over the " ten miles square," as weil 
as over othcr^arts of the United States. The cession from Virginia 
was not made until the 3d December, 1789, and that from Maryland 
was not ma|le until the year 1791, and the district did not practically 
become the seat of government until 1800. 

The lejiislation of the federal governm nt is obviously of two 
kinds — general and local. All the people of the United States, 
including those of the district, are the objects of the former, whilst 
the people of the district only are the objects of the laiter. The pur- 
pose for which the cession was made and accepted was that the ceded 
r^^rritory might become tiie scat of tlie feileral government. Con- 
^Zre-ss certainly have the right to pass all laws necessary to make the 
district the safe and convenient seat of government. It is, however, 
not pretended that the abolition of slavery therein is necessary for this 
purpose. If slavery is abolished at all therein, it must be done by 
congress as its local legislature. As the local legislature, congresjj 
just us much bound to represent the people of the d''-^*-''^f» llie 
legislatures of the several states aie bound t'> --^resent their respec« 
five inhal.5* -^'-- v-v/t.^irjss were to make laws for the dii^trict 
without' regard to the wishes of the people therein, it would be the 
v.^ry essence of tyranny — and a tyranny, too, which could not be 
r^^-isted or removed, because they have no voice in the election of 
th(.-ir lawmakers. Until they desire the abolition of slavery, congress 
should abstain from meddling with it. What right have the people 
of Pennsylvania or any other state, to give instructions to congress 
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what that body shall do or not do in the local logiwlation ol the dis- 
trict? If a slate can thus inierlero in one species of property, ihoy 
can in another. 

IJowever repugnant to our feelings, it nnay be yet the laws of iIih 
country, sanction property in shives. It is sanctioned by nearly two 
centuries of legislation, 'i'ho people of the district have as good ,\ 
right to be protxjcted in this, as in any otiier property. There are 
about 0' 00 slaves in the district, worth id least two millions and a 
half of dollars. If we instruct our members in congress to liburalr 
them, we should at the saoie time provide th« means of remunoralioa 
to their owners. VVhere is this money to come from? Cungre&.s 
would not feel authorized to apply the public funds to this objec!,, at 
least not without the consent ol their constituents. The slave states 
will not give their consent to such an application of the public funds, 
because the very object of the application they would regard as 5 
great injury. The provision of the Constitution of the United, Slates, 
which says " private property shall not be taken for public use v»'jth- 
out just compensation," applies as well to the people of the district, 
as to the people at large. They are parties to that instrument. They 
were represented in the convention which framed, and in the conven- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland, which adopted the constitution. 
Their rights of person and property, are guaranteed. By the cession 
no pre-existing right was abrcgatc.d. This provision is binding on 
congress, not only as the general but as the local legislature. The 
right of the master to the labor and services of his slavf* is private 
properly, which cannot be taken from him, wiihout his consent, un- 
less for public use, and by making just compensation. But what 
public use, within the district, is to be tnade of lh\» species of proper- 
ty proposed to be taken? Congress, as the local legislature cannot 
take it^ unless for some public use withm the district. Indeed it i« 
not proposed to apply it to any public use, but to annihilate it alio- 
gether without compensation and without the consent of the owners. 
Several of the states were desirous of having the scat of the naficMK;! 
government within their borders. Pn^posaU were made to coiigress 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Massachiiseit.s and other stales. Sup- 
pose congress had accepted .the offer of Philadelphia, or the city of 
New York, or of Boston as the seat of Government, their legislative 
power over either of those cities, would have been exclusive in the 
same manner as it n w is over the District of Columbia. If unde." 
thi« power, congress has the right to abolU'k slavery in the JMslrici 
wiihout ilic'oonsent of the inhabitan's, it would seem to follow that il' 
either of those ciUea liad....been made the seat of u'overnment, that 
body wo'.ild have had the poivVr to tssm-bHr-h.. olavxiry^ iherein without 
the consent of her inhabitants. The people of the north wouto hnvo 
regarded such an exercise of tl.o power of congress as a pa![)able vi- 
olafion of their ri<j[lits. The abolition of slavery in the District, ns 
long as it exists in Virginia and Maryland, would boa breach of p-.od 
fflith towards these states. These states, in making the cession of 
parts of their territories f>r tlje seat of Government, did so with a 
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view to their own advantage, as well as with a view to the advantage 
of the oilier states. The cession was made by thenn under the im- 
plied faifh and confidence, that congress would not exercise the pow* 
ersof legislation over the coded territory to their injury. In accord- 
ance with this innplication, the laws of ihr se states which existed at 
the limo of the cession, remain with very few exceptions untouched 
by congress, and are yet in full operation. But the abolition of sla- 
very wiihin the district would be injurious to the ceding states. The 
diisirict would become an asylum lor runaway slaves; the favorite 
haunt of the indolent and unemployed blacks — and the seat of want, 
distress, disorder and crime. This would be to the manifest injury 
ol Virginia and Maryland. But it is manifevSt that the object of tho 
petitioners ie not confined to the district of Columbia ; their real ob- 
ject is the immediate abolition of slavery m ail the states where it is 
lolerafed. The batteries of abolitionism are to ei?tablished in the dis- 
trict, which is to become the centre of its operations. To the imwie- 
diafe abolition of slavery in the United States, there are serious and 
insurmountable obstacles. Congress has no power to effect it ; it is 
exclusively within the power of the slates themselves. There are in 
the United States at least three millions of slaves. They ace part of 
our population. In some of the statCv^ they constitute a majority. If 
tiioy were at once set free in these states what would be the conse- 
qus^nce? A. desperate struggle would be mnde by them to «ain tho 
ascendency, and colliai^ps an<! civil war woiild ensue. Besides these 
thrne millions of slaves Tonstitute an amount of-capital to their mas- 
ter, of not less than twklve hundr d aMiLLioNsor doli ars.. This 
capital is possessed by all classes of society, credits have been givea 
on iis faith, and it is the s-ecurity of payment of debts due to persons 
■within and without the slave states. Its annihilation without indem- 
nify or romuneration, would lead to convulsions, revolution and war. 
How is this immense amoimt of money to be provided? Will it be 
ilirnisljfd by those who are in favor of imtnediate abolition ? Or is 
it to be raised by taxation ? The free states would not consent to 
such trtxaiion, much less would the slave states consent or submit to 
it for thtf purpose of paying for their own property. 

The committee has thus given tb«^ir imperfect views of the several 
mntfers referired to them. The subject is of vast importance to this 
?r»tion Slavery is justly dejMored by every good man,- as a great 
*;vil, and one which should be removoci as speedily as the safety and 
'.velfireof the country will permit, but let it n(»t be removed in a 
niannor tba: will inevitably produce a greater evil. The committee 
odhv the following resolution. 

HcHohed, That the committee be di-''*'"'^^^ ^^^^ any further 
consideration nT ti.o ,n;(iuuns. 



